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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal! 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicaces the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*“decOl’? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money hae 
beer. received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap 
> ication 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 

To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey, 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas G. NEWMAN 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLiTTLeE, 
A. I. Root, | W. F. MarKs, 
R. C. AIKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop. C. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Roor, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
W. Z. HutTcHInson, President. 
James U. Harris, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. YorK, Secretary, Chicago, I11. 








EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DveEs, $1.00 a year. 





Saif more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
» wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves toin 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

NOTE.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevary bee-keeper 
to wear one fof tae buttons) 
as it will cause people to ask 
juestions about the busy bee, and many acon 

ersation thus started would wiad up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person im regard to honey 
and bees.” ; 

The picture shown herewith is a reproauc- 
sion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or § for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
ce? the Americar See Journal 
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BEST 


Fxbracted HONG FOr Salé 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Alfalfa 
Honeyse 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 





This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 


Write for Quantity Prices by Freight, if Interested. 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and postage. 





Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of the 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can get 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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tress, would destroy the xnife. 






HONEYVILLE, O. 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 





(Tus CuT IS THe ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.— When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
jerneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
he subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 
The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
The rivets are hardened German silver wire; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 
Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 


the linings are plate brass; 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 


»f owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fo 
tunate as to have one of the * Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and ic 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 





How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 


give toa son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation o! 


this beautiful knife, as th= “ Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to ti 


&8” Please allor’ >bout two weeks for your kuife order to be tilled. 


one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3..) We will club the Noveit) 
“nife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


Chicago, Ili 
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The International Exposition of Bee-Culture, to be 
held at Vienna, in Austria, April 4 to 26, bids fair to be an 
event of much importance. There will be on exhibition 
from the different nations colonies of living bees, hives, 
implements, products of bees, direct and indirect, etc. In- 
terest is added by the fact that the Government Apicultural 
School, with its large apiary, is located at Vienna. It is 
he intention to have the groupings such that the status of 
yee-culture can be studied by countries. Living or pre- 
served specimens of the enemies of bees will be displayed, 
from the bee-louse to the great bear. Honey-plants in 
great variety, so far as possible in bloom, will appear. Not 
the least matter of interest will be the opportunity to meet 
face to face bee-keepers of all lands. 

Exhibitors and others may obtain desired information 
by addressing Ausstellungs-Komitee, Wien, 1, Schaufler- 


gasse 6. 


t 





The Knotty Problems of Bee-Keeping.—From an es- 
teemed correspondent comes the following : 


‘‘T like the American Bee Journal, and enjoy reading 
the communications of the various contributors, yet Iam 
somewhat disappointed...... Can’t you get someof your 
many bee-men to roundup each long-discussed subject, like 
haken swarms, with a plain, practical digest of the whole 
matter? and give us little, young fellows some practical 
facts that we can understand and put in practice ?’’ 


Sometimes you may see hanging upin a storea sign 
with the legend, ‘‘If you don’t see what you want, ask for 
it.’ Same here. The department of ‘‘ Questions and An- 
swers’’ isopen ‘‘ atall hours’”’ for those who desire informa- 
tion. Inthe editorial department will be found from time to 
time epitomized views upon important subjects, and more 
or less in the same line from experienced correspondents. 
Yet with all this there will be times when conflicting views 
will be expressed, especially upon matters more or less new, 
and so long as the testimony is not all in it is not an easy 
thing to give anything like a summarized opinion. 

Taking the matter of shaken swarms referredto: A 
summary would add nothing that has not been given, and 
no one would be competent to say that such and such testi- 
mony is reliable, and such and such is to be disregarded. 
Indeed, there may be conflict of the most emphatic charac- 
ter between two witnesses without any deviation from the 
strict line of truth on either side, the difference to be ac- 
counted for by difference in conditions or locality. So each 
ne having the whole facts before him must judge for him- 
self what will best fit his own case. 

More than one writer has already given in these col- 

ns a summary of his procedure in the matter of shaken 
swarms. What our correspondent probably would like to 





have would be something like an authoritative statement as 
to what will be the very best thing /o suit his own case. It 
would, indeed, seem a most desirable thing to have implicit 
instructions given as to all the different things pertaining 
to bee-keeping. So far as that is possible, it is done by 
means of text-books and bee-papers; but when all is done 
that can be done, there will always be still left much for 
the judgment of the individual bee-keeper. Therein lies 
the charm, and at the same time the despair, of bee-keep- 
ing—the constant solving of problems that arise, only to be 
followed by others as fast as solutions are found for those 
already on hand. 

It will be, in the future as it has been in the past, the 
pleasure as well as the duty of this journal to help so far as 
possible each one, especially the beginner, to solve the 
difficulties met with, and to this end questions as to those 
difficulties are always in order. 

**If you don’t see what you want, ask for it.’’ 





Cleaning Smokers.—F. L.. Thompson says in the Pro- 
gressive Bee-Keeper that he burns them out, and also 
cleans them ‘‘by soaking in water for 24 hours or more, 
when the creosote flakes off easily with the assistance of a 
knife.’’ Of course, the metal part is separated from the 
leather and wood before being put to soak. A good kink. 








Advertisements of Sugar for Bees, either in the form 
of sugar or candy, are quite common in English and conti- 
nental bee-journals, which seems a little strange to Ameri- 
can readers. One reason forthe difference in this respect 
between this and other countries lies in the fact that in this 
country little is thought of the difference in sugars, the 
general belief being that granulated sugar made from 
beets is justas good as that made from sugar-cane. On 
the contrary, in other lands there is held to be an important 
difference. Especially in England is beet sugar strongly 
objected to as bee-food, being considered entirely unfit for 
winter food. So bee-keepers of that country look carefully 
to the source of their sugar. The latest number of the 
British Bee Journal to hand contains one advertisement of 
cane-sugar and five of bee-candy, the price of sugar being 
much the same as in this country, and the candy from 10 to 
18 cents a pound. 





Defense of the Kingbird.—The Florida Times-Union 
claims that the harm done by the kingbird or bee-martin 
to the bees is largely outweighed by the good it does in 
driving away hawks. It says: 


When the hawk appears the king calls to his mate and 
the two rush to the attack with the directness of Schley’s 
ships, and almost with the swiftness of a shell from the 
Brooklyn. They attack on opposite sides, and each tries 
to rise above the other—the female distracts the attention 
of the enemy while eluding blows from beak and talons by 
sudden turns and quick rushesto getin. But woe to the 
hawk that delays to strike at her—her mate has rushed 
above and then down—he clutches the feathers at the base 
of the skull and strikes straight for the eyes while beating 
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with his wings to confuse and distract. Then the hawk 
takes to headlong flight, and will drive through thick trees 
to free himself, or, blinded by the wings, will sometimes 
kill himself by striking against an object in the way. 

Let the farmer recognize the kingbird as his friend, 
and give him the toll of a few bees gladly—he has earned 
them. 





Retailing Basswood Honey:—On page 40 is an article 
by Mr. A. W. Smith, detailing his experience with bass- 
wood honey among his private family trade. But we think 
the explanation is principally located in his statement that 
about half of his trade prefer buckwheat honey. If any one 
prefers buckwheat honey, in all probability he will never 
like basswood honey. 

But we think the basswood honey Mr. Smith’s locality 
produces must be very different from the fine basswood 
honey found in Wisconsin and Minnesota. We have quite 
a quantity of as fine flavored basswood honey in stock now 
as any one ever need care for. 

We have wondered whether Mr. Smith has not had 
basswood honey that was not well ripenéd. If so, it is 
about the worst stuff that can be puton the market. We 
think we should always prefer buckwheat honey to unripe 
basswood honey. But if the basswood honey is properly 
ripened it is indeed a fine honey to eat. 

Of course, tastes differso much. We personally prefer 
alfalfa honey, and can eat our shareaf it. But there are 
other people who prefer white clover honey, basswood 
honey, sage honey, tupelo honey, or even buckwheat honey ! 








Replacing Queens.—The Australian Bee-Bulletin ad- 
vises the replacing of queens two years old, and gives the 


following sad picture of the condition of a colony left to its 


own devices: 


It does not pay to keep queens two years old, asa rule. 
They gradually cease to lay, and the colony dwindles. Ifa 
daughter supersedes she may be lost in her wedding-flight. 
As the colony dwindles the nurse-bees decrease to become 
honey-gatherers. The brood is neglected. Honey may be 
gathered, but the last honey-gatherer at last dies. The 
queen may even survive all, or the old queen may die, and 
a young one come out and not sufficient bees to attend to 
her, she herself dying for want of food and attention. 


Either conditions are different in Australia from what 
they are here, or else there is a marked difference in bees. 
Some of our ablest bee-keepers think it the wiser course to 
leave the matter of superseding entirely to the bees, and 
they would hardly expect one casein a hundred of entire loss 
if the bee-keeper never meddled. Before a queen becomes 
unfit for work—often before the bee-keepercan see the 
least sign of failing—she is superseded by the bees, the 
change of queens not affecting the strength of the colony 
in the least. Isthere not some mistake about the nurses 
neglecting brood to become honey-gatherers? Will nota 
worker continue the occupation of nursing so long as 
needed for that purpose, without regard to age? Do work- 
ers not continue to be nurses in spring when six months old? 





ee ee 


* The Weekly Budget. 
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A SERIES OF BEE-KEEPERS’ INSTITUTES will be held in 
the State of New York as follows: 


Canandaigua, March 2 and 3; Romuius, March 4: 
Auburn, March 5; Cortland, March6; Fulton, March7: 
Syracuse, March 9 and 10; and Amsterdam, March 11. 


Prof. Frank Benton, Apicultural Investigator, fur_ 








nished by the United States Department of Agriculture ; 
the expense of the Bureau of Institutes of the State Depar-- 
ment of Agriculture, will address the meetings. 

The New York State Association of Bee-Keepers’ Socie- 
ties will hold its annual meeting at Syracuse, March 10, at 
10 o’clock a.m., in the City Hall. Prof. Benton and other 
prominent bee-men have informed us of their intention to 
attend this meeting, and a profitable and interesting session 
is in store for those who attend. Special rates have been 
secured for entertainment at the Manhattan Hotel, Fayette 
St., at $1.25 per day. C. B. Howarp, Sec. 


Mr. Wm. CouseE is also a director of the Canadian 
Honey Exchange. Through an oversight his name was 
omitted from the list given on page 3. 


‘*A BC of BEE-CULTURE,” edition of 1903, is on our 
desk. It is a handsome volume in every way, and now con- 
tains about 500 large pages. It has just been thoroughly 
revised and brought downto date in everything that per- 
tains to bee-keeping. More copies of this work on bees 
have been sold than of any other book devoted to the sub- 
ject. The price is $1.20, postpaid, or, if taken with a year’s 
subscription to the American Bee Journal, the two will be 
sent for $1.75. Send all orders to the office of the American 
Bee Journal 


Yon YONSON’s quaint sayings are much enjoyed by 
some, while those who are little familiar with the Swedish 
dialect have difficulty in understanding them. Some of the 
words that trouble most frequently are as follows: Ma 
(pronounced may) means with; ay meansI; fo means on 
or in; dom means them, and sometimes they or those. 


The question has been asked whether Yon’s story about 
the telephone business has any foundation in fact. All that 
he has said about it is literally true, and Yon may well be 
proud of the part that he has had in the matter. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF CHILDREN.—An article on the 
amusements of children in The Delineator for February 
contains a wealth of practical suggestions. Most mothers 
are usually at their wits’ ends to provide suitable entertain- 
ment for the children. The kindergarten isan aid in the 
solution of this problem; but it only occupies a portion of 
the child's time. The work of the kindergarten should be 
supplemented by play and instruction of a like character in 
the home. The seed sown in the heart and mird of the 
child bears abundant fruit in later years, and the good that 
they derive from song and story and healthful bodily exer- 
cise can not be overestimated. A loveof Nature, habits of 
neatness and order, politeness of manner can be instilled in 
the little one by intelligent effort. 


Mr. J. ALPAUGH, of Ontario, Canada, writing us Jan. 
3, from Florida, says: 


EpiItoR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

I am on a winter tour through this State, but have just 
received word that all my bees and bee-appliances that | 
had up in Bruce County, Canada, were burned up, Dec. 
27. I had the bees in the cellar, and all the fixtures in the 
house above. The loss was about $800. No insurance. 

Yours truly, J. ALPAUGH 


We regret very much to learn of the loss reported by 


Mr. Alpaugh. It is too bad that he had no insurance. We 
think it behooves every person who has insurable property 
to be careful to have it insured at all times. The $800 would 
pay the insurance premium on a large amount for a number 
of years. 

We hope Mr. Alpaugh will be able to stock up again 
with bees, that he may have a good season this year, and 
thus recover from his heavy loss. 





The Premiums offered this week are well worth work ng 
for. Look at them. 
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p port of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 
Held at Barre, Ont., Canada, Dec. 16, 17 
and 18, 1902. 


REPORTED BY MORLEY PETTIT. 


The annual convention of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was held in the Court House, in Barre, Ont., 
Dec. 16, 17 and 18, 1902. 

Pres. J. D. Evans called the meeting to order at 2 p.m., 
and Mr. J. K. Darling offered prayer. 

Sec. Wm. Couse read the minutes of the last annual 
meeting, which were approved. 

Pres. J. D. Evans then read his address, as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Iam glad to greet you again, to renew our friendship, 
and exchange our experiences. While the past year was 
not a record-breaker in the yield of honey, still the yield 
was fair, and quality and price good. 

One of the lessons we have learned is, there is never a 
good crop in all parts of Ontarioin one year, and any api- 
arist who has a large crop of honey should make inquiries 
as to the honey-yield in the whole Province before jumping 
to the conclusion that it is abundant and going to be cheap; 
the importance or correct information on this point, and 
the influence of the Association in keeping up fair prices, 
was well illustrated in the disaster that befell the attempt 
of certain commission men in Toronto to break the honey 
market last fall; andin this connection I wish to say that 
the thanks of the Association is due Mr. Byer for his 
prompt and energetic action in the case. 


I am much disappointed in the slow increase in our 
membership. Early in the year the executive prepared a 
circular showing the usefulness of the Association to bee- 
keepers, and had it mailed, at considerable expense, to about 
7000 bee-keepers in Ontario. I regret to say that the in- 
crease in membership did not justify the expense. It seems 
amazing to me that any bee-keeper should be so blind to his 
own interests as to stand aloof from so usefula society. I 
was surprised at receiving only six applications for the ser- 
vices of the inspector of apiaries during the year, and wrote 
Mr. McEvoy asking him to let me know what applications 
he had received, and what apiaries he had visited. The in- 
spector refused to give me this information, and quoted 
some old resolution passed in the time of the late Mr. Prin- 
gle, forbidding him to give any information of this kind ex- 
cept to the Minister of Agriculture. 

If any such resolution is on the books of the Associa- 
tion it is of no force whatever, as by the statutes of Ontario 
the inspector has no authority to visit an apiary unless 
when sent by the president of the society. See Sec. 3, Ch. 
283, S. A. 1897. 

Section 6 of the same Act provides a fine of not less 
than $20, or more than $50, or imprisonment for two or three 
months, for any owner who conceals the fact that foul brood 
exists among his bees. 

Section 10 of the same Act reads: ‘‘ Every bee-keeper 
or other person who is aware of the existence of foul brood, 
eitherin his own apiary or elsewhere, shall immediately 
notify the president of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion of the existence of such disease, and in default of so 
doing shall, on summary consideration before a Justice of 
the Peace, be liable to a fine of $5 and costs.”’ 

Section 12 of said Act orders the Association to report 
to the Minister of Agriculture each year, the number of 
colonies destroyed, and the locality where found, so that 
the secrecy sought to be observed is contrary to law, and 
absurd. 

I think the Association should seek for the authority to 
appoint a spb-inspector in each of its districts, and thus 
save unnecessary travelling expenses; and that in the 
future our presidents should strictly enforce the law, that 
no inspector or sub-inspector inspect any apiary unless 
directed by the president for the time being. It would be 
well to have a by-law passed defining the duties of the in- 
spectors, and the Act for the suppression of foul brood 
among bees, printed in the minutes of this session. 





I greatly regret that through some misunderstanding 
Prof. Harrison was not in a position to carry out his experi- 
ments in curing foul brood with formalin. He wrote the 
secretary early this season asking for samples of foul and 
black brood, and asked that Mr. Gemmill supply them. 
Unfortunately, through the delay in the correspondence, 
and the fact that the sub-inspector (Gemmill) was busy, sam- 
ples were not sent until it was too late, and we will have no 
report this session from the Professor. I hope he will be 
supplied with all necessary materials for his experiments 
next season, for they areof the utmost importance. 

I hope that we may have a pleasant and profitable 
meeting. J. D. Evans. 


Wm. McEvoy thought people whose bees have foul 
brood should do as they do in Wisconsin—report directly to 
the inspector. The president changes every year, and has 
not the oportunity of understanding the situation as the 
inspector can. 

R. F. Holtermann—We must act in a legal way. If the 
Act is wrong, have it amended; but in the meantime the 
inspector should comply with the Act; then he has the Act 
to back him. 

Mr. Gemmill—The Foul Brood Act of Ontario was the 
first law of its kind in America. We can not expect it to 
be perfect ; but if we do not like it let us appoint a committee 
to have it amended. 

On motion, a committee composed of the following was 
appointed to amend the Foul Brood Act: Messrs. Darling, 
Sibbald, Gemmill, Byer, and Newton. 


FEEDING FERMENTED HONEY, 


‘*Can slightly fermented honey be safely used for 
spring feeding ?’’ 

W. A. Chrysler—Yes. I prefer to heat it and evaporate 
to the consistency of ripe honey, then add water to make it 
thin enough for feeding. 

J. K. Darling indorsed this. 


KNOWING FOUL BROOD AND CURING IT. 


‘*How do you know foul brood, and how is it cured ?’’ 

Mr. McEvoy explained the symptoms and gave his 
valuable cure. To dispose of the brood leave about a quart 
of bees, and pile up two stories high for 10 or 12 days till 
most of the brood hatches. Treat this colony for foul 
brood in the usual way, and give them a queen. All opera- 
tions should be done in the evening, and during a good 
honey-flow. If the flow should stop suddenly you must 
feed. You can’t cure foul brood in fruit-bloom—the flow is 
too risky. If it should stop you might have starved brood. 
Wait till June. Mr. McEvoy has not much faith in forced 
swarms curing this disease, as one shaking does not rid the 
bees of the diseased honey in their sacks. 


WEED-PROCESS COMB FOUNDATION, 


‘*Whatis your experience with Weed-process founda- 
tion ?’’ 

Mr. Chrysler—I have not used it. 

W.J. Brown—It is no advantage. 

Jas. Armstrong—For the brood-chamber I would not 
use anything else. There are more sheets of the founda- 
tion per pound, and it is stronger. 

Mr. Holtermann—The objection raised to section foun- 
dation is that the bees do not work on it so readily. Pres- 
sure in milling it makes it harder. 

C. W. Post—It is good when properly manipulated. 

W. J. Craig—The hardness depends on the wax used. 
Wax from cappings is much harder than that from old combs. 

Several members said they found the bees prefer old- 
process foundation. Some maintain the contrary. 


FULL SHEETS OF FOUNDATION AND FORCED SWARMS. 


‘‘Is it advisable to use full sheets of foundation in 
making forced swarms ?”’ 

Mr. Chrysler—If you do, put an empty hive-body under 
for a few days. 

Mr. Post—For extracted honey use foundation. For 
comb honey use starters. Five or six starters give worker- 
comb; more than that give drone-comb. 


FORCED SWARMS. 


‘‘Is forced swarming a success ?’’ 

Mr. Chrysler—Yes, if you do not shake prematurely. 
Wait for some sign of swarming. 

F. A. Gemmill—This matter has been well discussed in 
recent bee-papers. Forced swarms should be made when 
there is honey coming in. The bees should be allowed to 
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fill themselves before shaking. ‘These swarms should be as 
much like the natural as possible. 

Mr. Evans—I prefer shaking on full sheets rather than 
on starters. 

Mr. Holtermann—I have been practicing this more or 
less for ten years. A colony should not be ‘‘swarmed”’ 
until cells are started. When one is found in this condition 
smoke and jar to cause the bees to fill themselves, then go 
on to the next hive. Continue until No. 1 has had plenty 
of time, then shake. Do not shake off all the bees. 


GETTING RID OF ANNOYING ROBBER-BEES. 


‘‘How would you get rid of robber-bees following 
around the yard and bothering while you are working ?’’ 

Mr. Chrysler—Find out which colony is doing it, and 
shake them off on starters. This gets them roused up and 
filled with honey. Give them sections, and they go to work. 

Mr. Holtermann—I do not see how robber-bees can be 
gotten rid of in the way mentioned. Onevery hive we have 
a portico with grooves in the front into which we can slipa 
screen and confine the bees to that portico. When any 
work has to be done at a time when no honey is coming in, 
and robbers are about, put on these screens early in the 
morning. Every colony in the yard is thus confined to the 
hive in a way that does not worry them, for they can fly 
about in the portico. Norobber-bees can ledve home to dis- 
turb atany other hive, and you can clip queens, extract 
buckwheat honey, or do any other necessary work, without 
the annoyance or danger of robber-bees. 

Mr. Post advocated setting out a few smeared combs 
for the bees toclean up. After that they will be quiet for 
the rest of the day. 


THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


‘‘Is it advisable for this Association to adopt similar 
work to that of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association ?’’ 

Mr. Gemmill—As members of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association we have its full protection, and nothing 
further is needed. 

Mr. McEvoy read an invitation from N. E. France, ask- 
ing the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association to join the Na- 
tional in a body. 

Mr. Craig—The National has refused assistance in the 
case of Brock vs. Patterson, although Mr. Patterson isa 
member. 

Mr. Holmes—They refused on the ground that Mr. 
Patterson’s lawyer was not in their employ. 


WINTER TEMPERATURE FOR BEES. 


‘*Would you expect bees to winter well where the tem- 
perature remains constantly at 41 degrees, Fahr.?”’ 

Moriey Pettit—I would consider it a perfect cellar if 
the temperature never varied from 41 degrees, Fahr., pro- 
vided a chaff cushion or some such top packing is on each 
hive. 

Mr. Byer—My cellar has that temperature, but I feared 
it was too low. 

Mr. Holmes recommends 40 to 42 degrees as the right 
temperature. 

Mr. J. I,. Byer then read his paper on 


MARKET REPORTS. 


For different reasons it was with much reluctance I cun- 
sented to write a short paper on this phase of our business. 
My chief objection was my lack of experience as compared 
with a number of my hearers to-day, coupled with the fact 
of certain peculiar and somewhat unpleasant conditions 
existing the past season ; the same, no doubt, that prompted 
our executive committee to bring this subject before you at 
this our annual meeting. , 

From the first it has seemed to me that the term “ mar- 
ket reports’’ was hardly comprehensive enough. ‘‘Crop 
reports,’’ to my mind, is a little more expressive. With 
this thought in view, I have taken the liberty to use the 
two phrases, not exactly as Synonymous terms, yet in con- 
junction the one with the other. For the sake of conven- 
ience I have divided the subject-matter under two headings 

‘* Market or Crop Reports,’ as published in the regular 
market columns of our bee-papers and other papers, and 
‘‘ Market or Crop Reports ’’ appearing from time to time in 
the news columns of our dailies and other periodicals. 

With the first-named part of the subject I believe there 
are few of our bee-keepers who have much to complain of. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, the bee-papers giv- 
ing us reports of crops and prices of honey, are reasonably 
correct, and are endeavoring, to the best of their ability, to 
give the bee-keepers all the information they are able to do 





under conditions as they exist to-day. As to our daily and 
weekly papers, I have never noticed that the general pub- 
lic, or merchants either, for that matter, take much notice 
of honey quotations in the regular market columns. Some- 
times I have received more for my honey than the market 
quoted, and at other times less. From the ‘* Honey Col- 
umn’’ in Gleanings for Sept. 15, I copy the following ex- 
tract of report forwarded to said paper, under date of Sept. 
02, by a Toronto firm that handles considerable honey each 
year: ‘‘Extracted honey, white clover, good body, 8c per 
ib.”’ Some was bought at 9c, even at 10c, but the crop turned 
out better than was expected, and bee-keepers are willing to 
take less. It seems a mistake that bee-keepers are all 
crowding their product on the market at the same time, and 
what they can not sell they consign to commission houses 
that always break the price. The facts, as outlined in this 
report, are so simple as to need no comment from me. 

While not aware that any considerable quantity of 
honey was placed in the hands of commission men so early 
as Sept. 10, I am, however, quite alive to the fact that it is 
quite natural for the bee-keepers (especially menof slim 
pocket-books) to exchange their honey for money just as 
soon as they can get what they consider a fair remunera- 
tion for their product. Let me add that aslong as the 
marketing of the honey crop is conducted in the haphazard 
manner of to-day, any amount of preaching to the contrary 
will not prevent the bee-keeper of limited circumstances 
from converting his honey into hard cash at his earliest 
opportunity. These remarks might perhaps be applied to 
the small producers as well, a class, by the way, that has 
been censured so much in the past that we can well afford 
to leave them alone in the discussion to-day. 

The second division of our subject is, no doubt, by far 
the most important one forus to take intu consideration— 
perhaps the only part of the question that we are much in- 
terested in. For some inexplicable reason anything appear- 
ing in the news columns of our papers is at once swallowed 
as gospel truth by the majority of their readers. This fact 
has often been the means of prompting people to circulate 
false items and reports for the sake of the ‘‘sensational,”’ 
for notoriety, individual gain, and other selfish reasons. 
It may be that some who took the baits held out in our papers 
the past season, and who are yet smarting from the effects 
of the baits, will be hoping thata tirade of abuse will be 
showered on the heads of those ‘*‘ awful fellows ’’—the whole- 
sale men. While not in sympathy with methods of busi- 
ness as practiced by certain firms, yet I realize, as every 
fair-minded man must, that this question, like all others, 
has two sides toit. So, instead of denouncing the ** other 
fellow,’’ my purpose to-day will be rather more to see if we 
as bee-keepers are not sometimes, toa certain extent, in- 
directly responsible for reports being circulated adverse to 
our interests. ‘‘Charity begins at home,”’ likewise some 
other virtues, sol will give an instancein my owh experi- 
ence the past season, which taught me a little lesson. 

During the busiest part of the season the editor of one 
of our local papers paid usavisit in the apiary one after- 
noon. Being very busy, I forgot to ‘‘ put a fleain his ear”’ 
before he left us, as to any reportof his visit he might write 
up in his paper. The following week I was surprised to 
find in a quite racy account of his visit with us the state- 
ment that we would have so many tons of honey this year. 
While the item was not so much of an exaggeration, yet I 
felt sure that it would have a bad effect, for, to the average 
reader, a tonof honey seems like something prodigious. 
Although I at once interviewed the editor of our other local 
paper, and asked him not to copy the item in question, this 
did not prevent local editors in adjoining towns from copy- 
ing the same. Now, as to results: Ina short time letters 
came to me asking for quotations on honey, coupled with 
statements like these, ‘‘ Honey must be a great crop this 
year ;’’ ‘‘As you have so much it must be very cheap,”’ etc. 


A much more forcible illustration in this line was the 
notorious statement, published in one of the Toronto dailies, 
purporting that honey was a great crop in all sections of 
Ontario, consequently it would be cheaper than for some 
years; also stating that a certain wholesale firm had had 
the refusal of a large quantity of extracted honey. To make 
matters worse, the Associated Press copied the article, 
which was scattered broadcast over the land, and somehow 
the authority of the Department of Agriculture became 
attached to the same. It is only fair to say that the firm in 
question, after some time, repudiated the statements credited 
tothem. However, that did not prevent a number of bee- 
keepers from stampeding in the meantime, and selling their 
honey at a very low figure. 

Now, as to the bee-keepers part in causing reports lik« 
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to be sent out, while, as before intimated, not endors- 

methods employed by certain firms to find out what the 

p of honey, yet the fact remains, that if they are going 

io business in a business manner, they must in some 
y at least have an idea as to the amount of honey in 

it. As long as,we as bee-keepers do not provide them 
th better plans for gaining information of the honey 
p, we should not be too emphatic in saying just what 
-y should do, or just what they shall not do. I venture 
say that if we could have the privilege of perusing some 
the letters sent to the wholesale firms by bee-keepers, in 
swer to the query as totheir crop of honey, we would be 
-atly surprised at the glowing accounts of big yields, etc. 

would not wonder that wholesale men sometimes jump 

t conclusions. 

Some time in September of this year, speaking with 
ferent wholesale men in ‘Toronto, I was surprised to hear 
em speak of bee-keepers coming to them and telling of 
‘ir big crops of honey. One man in particular, who had 

a fair crop of honey this year, seemed to have visited nearly 
every firm for the purpose of expanding himself. I did not 
vonder that when I tried toassure them that there was nota 
large crop of honey in Ontario this year, they shook their 
heads in a knowing way, intimating that I had ‘‘an ax to 
erind;’’ or I would not talk like that. 


In conclusion, while having treated this subject only in 
a superficial way, yet I frankly admit that as conditions are 
to-day I have no suggestions to offer, other than the very 
imple ones that will readily occur to the mind of every one 
without me taking the time to mention them. The only 
logical solution of the problem of reporting and marketing 
the honey crop is, that we want to change existing condi- 
tions. While prices for honey, as for nearly all other prod- 
icts, must always be largely controlled by the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, yet this is the case toa greater extent 
with some things more than others. For instance, many 
varieties of fruit are of a very perishable nature, and in the 
event of alarge crop there is not time for proper distribu- 
tion. On the contrary, good honey will keep indefinitely, 
and even if we havea fair crop no glutting of the markets 
need take place if it be properly distributed. As it is to- 
day, a fair crop in one locality will often overload the near- 
est market, even should there be a comparative failure of 
thecropin other sections. This will at once bring to our 
minds the paramount issue before the bee-keepers of to-day 
commercial organization. In this age, when the combi- 
nation spirit is so rampant in the land, that some one has 
suggested that ‘‘ten mills make one trust, ten trusts make 
one combine,’’ should be added to our tables of weights and 
measures, I feel that we should be very careful how we 
move in this direction. I have nothing to offer along this 
line, indeed, it would be presumption on my part to do so, 
as we are shortly to listen to a report from a committee 
appointed to look into this matter. Nevertheless, I feel 
sure that anything that will better the conditions of the 
bee-keepers, and at the same time not violate the principles 
of the Golden Rule, will receive the hearty support of the 
majority of the members of the Association. 
J. lL. BYER. 


J 


Mr. Craig—This subject was under discussion in the 
Canadian Bee Journal last season, but no definite conclu- 
sion was reached. Mr. Byer’s paper has left the matter as 
we all see it. Sofarasthe journals go, they receive their 
information from the very best sources. The directors have 
faithfully given reports, and every member of this Associa- 
tion, and every reader of the Canadian Bee Journal, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, have been kept posted with ref- 
erence to the condition of the honey crop. The trouble lies 
with bee-keepers who think to save money by staying out 
of the Association and not taking the Journal. We have 
suffered from press reports; we can’t control these. The 
report sent out by the Associated Press last season came 
from the hands of manipulators. Postal cards were re- 
ceived by the leading bee-men of Ontario, asking the 
amount of honey they had. Some were foolish enough to 
reply to these. They had no business to reply. If the 
house which sent them out wanted honey, and asked for 
juotations, well and good; but by telling them our business 
we leave ourselves at the mercy of these men. I can’t offer 
any remedy except a honey exchange. 


Mr. Sibbald said that he was a bee-keeper in summer, 
and wholesaler in winter, so he had achance to see both 
sides. He pointed out that a dealer would not buy unless 
he had an idea of the Province. It is important that some 
one be ready to buy our honey, and to sell it we must give 
the dealer some idea of the crop, so he can buy in a way to 


make a profit. But bee-keepers do give some funny reports. 
For instance, one man writes in that he has 250 pounds per 
colony, and you afterwards find out he has two colonies. 
Another reports 15,000 pounds of honey, but it turns out that 
he has 300 colonies. If we had a honey exchange we could 
get a fair price all around, and dealers would rather deal 
with a corporation. ‘The market situation here is about like 
this: For two years the crop was practically a failure. 
Some who had crops, soldat a fair figure, and the dealers 
made well on it. This made the dealers keen, and when 
better years came the bee-men made well, but dealers 
loaded up too heavily. Next year they are going to be 
wary ; there are more bees in the Province than ever be- 
fore, andifa good crop comes, look out fora big drop in 
the price. 

Mr. Couse—Buyers havea right to learn the supply. 
Sellers want to learn the price. Our honey has to compete 
with South American honey, Cuban honey, etc., which are 
shipped to Toronto for manufacturing purposes, and buyers 
need to be cautious. 

Mr. Dickenson—In the British market our honey does 
not compete with these southern honeys. ‘They are for 
manufacturing purposes. Ours is solely atable honey. In 
Liverpool our honey commands twice the price that Jamaica 
honey does. 

Messrs. Couse, Holtermann, Heise, Byer, Sibbald, and 
others, pointed out that in Toronto our honey is in direct 
competition with southern honeys. Large quantities are 
used in manufacturing, and although superior as a table 
honey it is no better for manufacturing than the others. It 
is manifest then that so long as Canadian honey is crowded 
into Toronto its price can not rise above that of the inferior 
southern kinds. 

Mr. Dickenson insisted that we should ship to England, 
where it is appreciated for table use. 

Mr. Evans—Manitoba and the Northwest is a good 
placeto ship. Send it candied in 10-pound pails. These 
pails are very useful out there. But to save freight it is 
almost necessary to ship in car-lots. 

Mr. Chrysler—Our extracted honey is not all good table 
honey. It should be graded, and let No. 2 honey compete 
with outsiders ; No. 1 will bring a good price. 

Mr. Holmes—What is the opinion of the convention 
with reference to telling wholesalers how many pounds of 
honey you have? How would their question compare with 
my asking how much money they have? 

Mr. Evans—Don’t report a big crop enthusiastically, 
nor conceal the fact of a failure. 

Mr. Holtermann—The report of the best bee-men is not 
a fair representation. Let the report be fair, and not in- 
flated. 

Mr. Chrysler—Give the yield per colony,and compare 
with last year’s yield. 

(Continued next week.) 
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Getting Ready for the Next Season. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Y the time this reaches the readers of the American Bee 
Journal, their bees will all be in winter quarters, and 
they doubtless, as many another has done, well be ask- 

ing themselves what next they can do to be best preparing 
for another season. All who are truly bee-keepers will not 
think of idling winter away, waiting for spring to come to 
see what will turn up with the bees and their business, but 
will be looking around immediately to see if it is possible to 
be in better readiness than they were the year before, and 
especially how they may be gaining more knowledge re- 
garding their pursuit. 

I do not think there will be a dissenting voice when I 
say that the all-important point is a thorough knowledge of 
apiculture. And if this is so, there is no better time to gain 
that knowledge than the long winter evenings which are 
now before us. Get around the back volumes of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and other bee papers and books, if you 
have them, and read themcarefully and thoroughly, so as 
to put what you learn in practice the next season, and thus 





you will have just what you wish at your “ fingers’ end”’ in 
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the busy part of the season, when you would not have time 
to ask questions or visit some bee-keeper to find out just 
what you might wish to know. In this way anyone can al- 
ways be advancing, instead of retrograding. 

Don’t be found around the country store or saloon on 
winter evenings, sitting on dry-goods boxes and barrels, 
filling the minds of others, or allowing your mind to be 
filled with idle gossip, and often worse than idle gossip; or 
spend your time over an old, dingy checker-board, or musty 
pack of cards, or the billiard table. These things are notin 
place for an energetic, wide-awake bee-keeper, with plenty 
of unread bee-literature at hand. ‘ Read, study, think,”’ 
should be our motto always, and especially at this season of 
the year. And we will find only fun in these things, if we 
are interested enough in our business to make a success of 
it. 

Then, during the daytime, we can be getting everything 
ready that we wish to use during the next season, so it can 
be put right where we want it at a moment’snotice. The 
first to get ready should be our supers or surplus arrange- 
ments, so that we can set the whole on in one day, if neces- 
sary, just when the honey-flow begins. Get these around, 
and scrape off all the propolis adhering to them and the 
separators, and all bits of comb, should there be any fas- 
tened to any part of them. All bits of comb should be saved, 
and to save them best the wax-extractor should be close at 
hand, and ail waste pieces of comb put into it during the 
whole season. As often as it is full, get out the wax and 
have it ready to fill again. 

All sections that are partly filled with honey should 
have the honey extracted from them, unless you will need it 
to feed in the spring, as this honey will not be likely to cor- 
respond in color or quality with that which the bees will 
put in to finish out the sections the next season. To extract 
this nicely, fix a shelf close to the ceiling of your room, put 
the honey thereon and keep the room so warm that the mer- 
cury will stand at from 90 degrees to 100 degrees for four or 
five hours before you commence to take the honey out. By 
placing the honey near the ceiling we do not need nearly so 
much fire to heat it as would be required if placed on 
floor or bench. These partly filled sections, if we tried to 
extract them without warming, would be all ruined, so far 
as the combs are concerned, and the apiarist’s prospect of a 
good yield of honey the coming season would be quite badly 
damaged also ; for, according to my value, these are better 
than money in the bank, and will give a greater interest. 

After the honey is extracted, these sections are to be 
put in the center of each super, as ‘“bait-sections,’”’ thus 
securing an early commencement of work by the bees in the 
supers, and also so the full sections shali come off at once, 
which, as a rule, makes the bees loth to enter a second lot. 
I usually put in from two to eight of these baits, according 
to the number I have in proportion to the colonies I expect 
to run for comb honey the next season, when the rest of each 
super is filled out with empty sections, each having a starter 
of ¢hin foundation in it, or fill the sections with full sheets 
of foundation, as you prefer. Having the sections all nice 
and each super filled and all complete, pack all nicely away 
where they will be kept clean and free from dust till wanted 
for use. 

_ The next work is to secure the material for further sec- 
tions, by buying or otherwise, and make it up. To arrive 
at the number I wish, I allow 150 one-pound sections for 
each old colony I expect to work for comb honey during the 
next season, and after 30 years of experience I find this esti- 
mate is not far out of the way. Of course, there are many 
seasons in which I do not use them all, but when we have a 
season like that of 1901 in this locality, with an average of 
180 one-pound sections all complete, we are pleased to have 
150 of them all prepared at the beginning of the season. It 
is well always to be sure to have nearly enough, for it is far 
better to have some left over unused, than to find ourselves 
with not half enough when the honey season isin full blast. 

Many put off this getting-ready part till spring, so that 
they may know how their bees winter, but the one who ex- 
pects to make a successful bee-keeper will not do this; for 
if the getting-ready part is put off till just before the honey 
harvest, the result always shows a greater or less loss. . 

Having the section part all in readiness, we next come 
to our hives, frames, covers, bottom-boards, etc., all of 
which should be looked over, repaired or built new, just in 
accord with the number of colonies we expect to increase to 
the next season. Then having these all in readiness, we 
next wire the frames we expect to use brood foundation in, 
and put the foundation in also, so that this part will be in 
readiness. Many put off this part, thinking that the bees 
will not work this *‘old foundation ” after it has been in the 





frames for some months, but, rest assured, that the bees wil! 
work this foundation just as well when wanted, as they 
would had it been put in the frames an hour before placing 
them inthe hive. After having the frames thus prepared, 
place the number you wish to use in each hive, and pack all 
nicely away. b 

We are now done, all but the material for any experi- 
ments which we may have planned to make, and we can get 
this out to suit our fancy, and have all in readiness, by 
which time probably spring will be upon us, and the bees 
call us to the active duties of the season of 1903. 

Now, after any have done as above, who have not been 
in the habit of doing so before, they will find that they 
have enjoyed the winter better than ever before, while at 
the same time they have advanced more in the pursuit of 
bee-keeping than they ever did in any two years before. If 
they do not so find, then their experience will be entirely 
contrary to that of many of our most practical apiarists. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Selling Basswood Honey to Consumers. 


BY A. W. SMITH. 


Y object in writing this article is to give my experience, 
M and try to find out if it is the same as the experience 
of bee-keepers in other parts of the country. 

The bee books and papers say, ‘‘ Develop the home mar- 
ket,”’ and I have followed that advice so that from a market 
of a few hundred pounds, 20 years ago, I now have a market 
for from 6,000 to 8,000 pounds per year, and nearly all of it 
is sold direct to consumers, or to retailers who sell it to con- 
sumers, and it will probably average about 1s comb and 7% 
extracted each year. 

Ican sell raspberry, clover, buckwheat or goldenrod 
honey, or a mixture of either two or all of them, and my 
customers will be well satisfied; but when it comes to the 
basswood honey they will not take it at all, if they can get 
any other; and a mixture of even ten percent basswood 
honey with any other kind I get will spoil the flavor of the 
whole lot. If they have to take basswood honey because I 
have no other kind for them, they are sure to tell me, when 
they buy honey of me the next year, that they do not want 
any more basswood, and they frequently tell me that they 
gave away what they had, or else say they have most of it 


‘on hand, because they did not like it. 


Basswood honey is the whitest honey I get, and looks 
very nice, and would sell well if iteven had a fair flavor, 
but its nice looks are a damage to the honey market, for 
persons who are not in the habit of buying much honey will 
buy some of that once, because it looks so nice, and, by the 
time they have eaten that, they have concluded that their 
folks ‘‘ don’t like honey, anyhow ;’’ and the chances are ten 
to one that they will not buy honey again even when they 
can get the choicest clover or buckwheat. 

A large number (perhaps 40 percent) of my customers 
prefer the buckwheat honey, but if they cannot get that they 
will take any other kind I happen to have—except the bass- 
wood—and be ready to buy again next year. 


If a bee-keeper desires to develop a good home market 
with basswood honey he must have a different quality of 
basswood honey from that which the bees get in this part 
of New York State, or else have a different lot of customers 
than those who buy honey of me year after year. 

Perhaps some may think I am too much prejudiced 
against basswood honey, but I have simply given the facts 
as I have found them while developing my home market. 

Sullivan Co., N. Y. 

[See editorial comments on page 36.—Ep1ToR.] 


F 
More on the Queen-Rearing Question. 


BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


[; seems that Mr. Alley is getting hot under the collar. 
He saw his first queen in 1859, while I saw mine in 1835 
—24 years before. 

I received two queens from him which he says were per- 
fect in every way, yet in another place he says that they 
were reared by a method he nowcondemns. First, they 
were small and inferior in size, but the two Mr. Doolittle 
sent were at least one-third larger than Mr. Alley’s, and the 
shape of the Doolittle queens was much more nearly perfect 
than Alley’s. The shape of the queens has a great deal to 
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with my judgment in deciding their good or bad quali- 
5. See my article in a previous number on ‘‘ The Shape 
ueens.”’ 
“Mr. Alley says, ‘‘I do believe that fully 90 percent of a// 
- queens reared are as worthless as so many house-flies.”’ 
Now, I am so foolish as to think that is a more sweep- 
, condemnation of all queen-breeders, himself included, 
in I ever thought of making. No one can place a finger 
any article written by me where I have condemned queen- 
-eders promiscuosly. I have only been telling how many 
the queens received have turned out, and explaining so 
it the evil can be remedied. 
See page 506 (1902), an article by W. H. Laws, a queen- 
eder of experience; and page 596, under the head of 
strong Colonies for Queen-Rearing.’’ Seealso page 652, a 
‘oposition to Mr. Alley by Edward Scroggin. Why not 
<e up with that proposition, Mr. Alley? Are you afraid 
it but 10 percent of your queens would be good? See 
ge 603 on ‘‘ Rearing Queens,’’ by R. J. Cary; and also 
page 493, under the head of ‘‘ Hand-Shake for Dr. Gallup.”’ 

When I said that Messrs. Alley and Doolittle complied 
with the requirements, etc., Ihave to acknowledge that I 
was mistaken. I supposed that Mr. Alley, having had 
large experience, must know that a pint of bees could not 
keep up the necessary warmth and amount of food fora 
perfect queen. 

As to his statement that good queens could not be 
reared in a colony with a laying queen, how was it queens 
reared before Mr. Alley was born managed to survive ? Do, 
or did, all bees have their queens taken away before start- 
ing queen-cells? So faras my experience goes, with one 
exception where queens were reared by natural swarming, 
the first cells are sealed before the queen leaves the hive. 
In natural superseding the egg is laid in the cell, and the 
queen, when hatched, lives in the same hive with the old 
one until she dies. We get the best of queens in that way. 
I have had two instances where both have lived through the 
winter together. 

There is anitem in the Pacific Bee Journal, credited to 
a German journal—Deutsche Bienenzucht—which says that 
queens reared in natural-swarming time are a/ways larger 
and of greater longevity than queens reared from worker- 
larve. Now, whose theory does that correspond with, Mr. 
Alley’s, or mine ? German writers are quoted as being well- 
informed. 

Mr. Alley says the talk about the umbilical cord— 
“missing link ’’—is nonsensical, out of place, etc. Well, it 
must be, if his statements are true, that queens reared in 
small nuclei containing a pint of bees are equal to any 
queens ever reared. He affirms; I deny that statement, 
positively. Now, Mr. Alley, it is just as far from my house 
to yours as it is from your house to mine. Why was, or is, 
that ‘‘ missing link’’ attached to some embryos and not to 
all? If lexamine any number of queen-embryos during 
swarming or superseding time, and all have that attach- 
ment, it must have been placed there for some purpose. 
Then, if we examine hundreds of cells built in nuclei, or 
in any ordinary colony that we compel to rear a queen by 
taking away the old one, and cannot find a single embryo 
with that, something is lacking ; Nature makes no mistakes. 


Ihave said heretofore that the embryo, after being 
sealed up, draws sustenance or nourishment through that 
tubular cord. This nourishment adds both size and long- 
evity to the queen. Now, the reader will, I hope, understand 
that in no case in all my observations on bees have I made 
my conclusions from one sample or specimen, as Mr. Alley 
accuses me of doing. 

In the days of 1859 to 1860, Mr. Alley says there was no 
‘missing link.’’ I venture the assertion that it was always 
there, with properly-reared queens. I discovered my first 
one just 43 years ago, and have been looking in vain for 
one on all nuclei-reared queens every since. But in order 
to bolster a false theory, he thinks it necessary to deny 
facts. Falsehood and misrepresentation cannot disprove 
facts. I wonder how, in the name of common-sense, he 
could, after dissecting a cell to see whether there was an 
umbilical cord, have the queen hatched, and assert that she 
was either perfect or worthless? Heis either compelled to 
ignore the umbilical cord, or abandon the statement that 
queens are as good reared in nuclei as those reared naturally 
in strong, populous colonies. 

It would be a peculiar coincidence if in rearing queens— 
10 percent only being good, as he asserts—he did not have 
two good colonies in his apiary. I said, years ago in the 
American Bee Journal that all the colonies of an apiary 
could be bred up to the same approximate standard of excel- 
lence. Why does not Mr. Alley do so? Is it to be wondered 





at that his patrons do some tall kicking, as he says in his 
article? It would look to a man up a tree like a sort of lot- 
tery business if only 10 percent of the 50,000 queens that he 
boasts of were good. Mr. S. Q. Conkle, a neighboring bee- 
keeper, says he received two queens from Mr. Alley of the 
90-percent or ‘“‘fly’’ class. I have heard of other parties 
complaining of the sametrouble. If he did not have com- 
plaints it certainly is to be wondered at, so long as he advo- 
cates rearing queens in small hives with but a pint of bees. 

I suppose that it is a great comfort to Mr. Alley to build 
a man of straw and call him ‘‘ Gallup,’ so as to show the 
reader how easily he can knock him down; orto dress Gal- 
lup up in bear-skins and try to set the dogs on him. Now, 
if Mr. Alley does not know that falsehood and misrepresen- 
tation is not argument, I do. 

I am sorry that I brought Mr. Doolittle into this contro- 
versy, but I hope he will survive. Mr. Sutton, a near neigh- 
bor, says he had a splendid queen from Mr. Doolittle, and 
different parties say that they have received splendid queens 
from him. See my article in a late number on exchanging 
queens with Dr. Hamlin, and the results, reason why, etc. 

Did you know, Mr. Alley, that the onethat kicks hard- 
est demonstrates that he is the most guilty ? Only think, 
90 percent of 50,000 worth as much as so many flies! No 
wonder you kick. If I were as guilty as that perhaps I 
might squirm a little myself, who knows ? 

Orange Co., Calif. 








Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Gonducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, Ill. 














Honey for a Bad Cough. 


The following is from the ‘‘ Health and Beauty ”’ depart- 
ment of the Chicago Daily News: 


‘“*Equal parts of honey, olive-oil and pure home-made 
wine made from grape-juice or currants, is both soothing 
and strengthening for a bad cough.” 


AI 


Cleaning Out Unfinished Sections. 


On page 781 (1902) Mr. Bevins gives his plan for clean- 
ing out unfinished sections, and says I may find all the fault 
I please with it. Now, lam not going to find one word of 
fault with your plan, Mr. Bevins. It is an ideal plan if you 
can get your bees to empty out the honey and carry it down. 
The trouble with the plan with us wasthat we could not get 
the bees to do it with any degreeof certainty. Occasionally 
they would do all right, but only occasionally, even with 
an empty hive-body put on and the sections placed above 
that, they seemed to think it was all right to let it remain 
where it was. 

I am sure we tried your plan most thoroughly before we 
gave itup. We wanted a plan we could feel sure that every 
drop of honey would be emptied out. With the robbing 
plan you can feei perfectly sure that all will be emptied. 
With us the other plan was too uncertain. 


I wonder why your bees will carry the honey down, and 
ours are so stubborn about it, for, as you say, it is an advan- 
tage to feed where it is needed. I would go farther with 
your criticism than you did, forI believe the colonies that 
have plenty of stores get the most of the honey, as they are 
usually the strongest. As far as feeding colonies is con- 
cerned, it is not a very satisfactory way to do, but for get- 
ting the sections emptied it is a success. 

We would much prefer to use your plan if we could only 
succeed in getting it to work. So far as Ican see, we did 
exactly as you did, and we even put on the empty hive-body 
between, but they refused to take it down, and they needed 
the stores, too. Is there some kink about it, or is this to be 
laid to locality, too ? 

Iam very glad to know, however, that some one else 
has had trouble along the same line. Does that sound sel- 
fish? Well, you know “‘ misery loves company,”’ and I con- 
fess I felt better when I read, on page 811, this from the pen 
of such able authority as Mr. Hasty : 

‘“‘A beginner will say to me: ‘Why not leave the 
sections on the needy colony when you have got them there 
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once?’ ‘To make bees clean up combs placed over them and 

carry down the honey, is one of the provoking things of 

apiculture—more frequently failure than success.’ 
—— 2 + 


A Temporary Bee-Shed. 


Perhaps our bee-keeping sisters would like to know 
how one of their number built a shelterfor her bees. Well, 
here is the story of that structure, which, by the way, was 
more useful than beautiful: 

Imitating the example of Gail Hamilton, I went out one 
morning to build—not a barn—buta bee-shed. Like her, I 
did not know exactly how to build my proposed edifice, but, 
in her words, I could ‘‘keep up a mighty clatter till some 
one should come that did know,’’ which amounts to the same 
thing. 

In my case the carpenter had disappointed me about 
coming to make the shed, and while waiting for him the 
weather had suddenly turned cold. November winds were 
howling, and, in this extremity, I went out to erect a tem- 
porary covering for my bees wherewith to bridge over the 
time till the carpenter should appear. Briefly, my architec- 
ture was as follows: 

I put a barrel at each corner of the hive, and as the hive 
rests upon a bench,I was obliged, in order ‘to make the 
roof high enough, to lay thick boards from barrel to barrel 
across the tops. Over all of this was placed a disused door 
as a roof, while against the open spaces at the sides and 
back, were leaned pieces of boards. And now, behold with 
your mind’s eye, the completed structure! 

To use the words of Ovid, I did not know whether ‘“‘ the 
workmanship surpassed the matertial,’’ or, reversing the 
sentence, whether the material surpassed the workmanship. 
Doubtless the building would have disgusted a bee on ac- 
count of not being hexagon in shape, but so faras my own 
opinion was concerned, the barrels—or columns—even if 
not of the Doric order, seemed to possess a proudly swelling 
air, as if to assure me that I would be justified in hanging 
out my shingle as a carpenter. 

However, the shed served its purpose, although its mis- 
sion was short, for in a few days the weather moderated, 
and with the first warm raysof the sun came a man laden 
with nails, hammer. and saw. Soon a _ bee-shed was made, 
and soon the hive itself was prepared for winter. 


Now I can gaze upon the whole affair with satisfaction, 
hoping that my bees will go safely through the winter, and 
that when spring comes again the queen will be able to open 
parliament under the most happy auspices. Vive la mere 
abeille ! KaTE V. AUSTIN. 

Wayne Co., Ind., Dec. 10. 


Talk about women not being able to drive a nail! 
Well, here is a woman that can build a whole building with- 
out driving a single nail. How’s that? 


outward appearance—myriads of long, slender roots that 
never fatted up. When the/rui/ of plants is so variable we 
need not be surprised that the nectar-flow varies. Page 763. 


SHOCKED SWARMS. 


And now, on account of the shock of the shake when 
the shaking is shocking, Shaker wants ’em called ‘‘ shocked 
swarms.”’’ A suggestion altogether shocking. I suppose if 
you then put a shock of corn-fodder around them for winter 
protection they’ll be double-shockers. Page 765. 


LIGHT IN THE BEE-CELLAR. 


Yes, why not take a little pains to have the bee-cellar 
so it can enjoy health-giving light so long as light does no 
harm? But the fellow with the big ‘‘ forgettery’’’ might 
forget to darken his cellar until after much harm has been 
done. Page 771. 

AN INDEX TO AN INDEX. 


I fear Mr. F. L,. Thompson’s index would itself have to 
havean index. Page 772. 


SCISSORS VS. KNIFE IN QUEEN-CLIPPING. 


If Iam right on the scissors versus knife question, it is 
not the cutting off of the queen’s leg, nor even half of a leg, 
that is the main thing to be feared; its a cutting off of a 
foot, or a partof a foot. Some love their queens so well 
that they don’t want their feet to be in the condition in 
which men’s hands are apt to be in the buzz-saw and 
shingle-machine regions. This is an old idea, and I was 
not the starter of it when it did start. I think Mr. Doolittle 
has spoken of it pretty freely—can’t be sure. May have 
been somebody else whose writing produced the strongest 
impression on my mind. Somebody (whose suggestion I 
will warmly second) says, hold a queen’s wing in the blades 
without clipping for a spell, and minutely watch results. 
Quick as a flash she will put a foot between the blades in 
the effort to push the scissors away. Finding they cannot 
be moved she takes it out; but she will probably repeat the 
effort a great many times. Her movements are so much 
quicker than yours that seeing the coast to be clear is of no 
avail. You order your hand to operate at the instant when 
things are all right; but the fraction of a second that has to 
pass between the mental order and the hand’s execution is 
just the time when she pushes at the scissors once more and 
gets a mained foot. And her master never (that is tosay, 
hardly ever) takes pains to know what he has done—never 
mained a queen in his life. The proposition is that mathe- 
matically it can’t very well be otherwise than that a consid- 
erable percentage of queens clipped with scissors in the 
most common styles have a mained foot—and that Dr. Mil- 
ler has a lot of them this minute. Hope the brethren will 
‘** peel their eyes,’’ and put on big specs, and just honestly 
see once. As for me, I confess I don’t know. I only cogitate. 
Page 771. 








The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 


OLD BLACK COMBS AND QUEEN-REARING. 


I guess A. C. F. Bartz is right, that old black combs 
when cut are not built out again with nearly the readiness 
which the new comb would be. But they build queen-cells 


on the cut edge just as readily, or at least readily enough 
for use. Page 761. . 


LATE STRAWBERRIEKES—BEANS, ETC. 


Two quarts of fall strawberries for northern Illinois is 
not only doing pretty well, but it is also one more of the 
numerous evidences that the earth’s weather has been un- 
hinged somewhat fora year or more. I’m fond of lima 
beans, and take much pains to have plenty. Last year, al- 
though the plants grew luxuriantly, there was not a single 
pod on a great part of them. And some that had pods had 
no beans in the pods. This year limas bore the most beans 
I ever knew them to. Sweet potatoes were just the opposite 
—best I ever had last year, best in yield, and biggest pota- 
toes. This year there was not one that could be fairly 
called big enough to eat on a patch that looked finely as to 








Questions and Answers. 





CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, [11, 


(The Gnestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpIrTor.| 








Wants to Increase Fast. 


I am desirous of increasing my apiary as fast as possi- 
ble the coming season. 

1. Would it be advisable to allow a colony to cast a 
prime swarm, hiving it on the old stand, then divide the 
frames of the old hive into 2-frame nuclei, allowing but one 
queen-cell to each set of 2 frames ? 

2. If advisable, how much time should elapse from the 
casting of the swarm until dividing? I wish to secure as 
much honey as I can together with increase, and these 
question are based on the supposition that swarming will 
occur during May and June. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. There isa sort of discrepancy in your 
questions. Inthe first place you say you want to increase 
as fast as possible, and afterwards that you wish to secure 
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much honey as you can together with increase. There 
in old saying: ‘‘ Youcan’t have your cake and eat it, 
.’ If you want to increase as fast as possible you must 
ve up the idea of surplus; and if you want to secure as 
uch honey as you can, you must do little or nothing in 
e way of increase. Answering your questions specifically, 
nay be said: 

1. The plan you propose will favor a good crop of 
1ey, for it will leave a// the foragers on the old stand, 
t it will leave the nuclei rather weak. A little change of 
gram will not interfere seriously with the honey-crop, 
d will leave your nuclei in better working order. When 
e colony swarms, leave the old hive on its stand and set 
e hive with the swarm as close beside the old hive as pos- 
le. A week later take away the old hive and use its 

rood for nuclei, setting the swarm in place of the old hive. 
1e field-bées of the mother colony will to a large extent 
in the swarm, but so many young bees will have hatched 
the old hive that the nuclei will be strong in bees. 


2. As already said, the division will be made about a 
eek after the issuing of the swarm. Are you not setting 
ie swarming period rather early for northern Illinois? 
you are just about as I am, and bees in this locality are 

more likely to swarm in July than in May. 


a 


Langstroth-Simplicity Hives. 


How many Langstroth-Simplicity 8-frame hives are 
made the same size? The reason Iask this question is, I 
sent to one firm for hives, and to another for extra supers 
of the same size and make, but they didn’t fit. 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—It is an unfortunate circumstance that it 
sometimes happens that two different concerns use different 
measurements for things that go by the same name. Gen- 
erally, however, there is a standard size for things that have 
a recognized name, and a super professing to fit a Lang- 
stroth-Simplicity hive ought to do so, and in case it is by 
some mistake of the wrong measurement you will probably 
find that the manufacturer will be ready to rectify the error. 


tail 
—— 


Queens Getting Through an Excluder. 





On page 12, Charles M. Darrow says: 


“‘T will have to call Dr. Miller’s attention to the fact 
that I had a laying queen that crawled through the queen- 
excluder (a new one) and laid eggs in the extracting-super. 
She was a good-sized queen at that; of this I am positive.”’ 


From that, one would suppose thatI had said some- 
thing understood by Mr. Darrow to teach that such a thing 
would not happen, and I wish I knew what it was. I should 
expect a queen to pass up intoan extracting-super in any 
case where the perforations were sufficiently large. The 
case is different with a section-super. It is a rare thing for 
a queen to go upand layin sections that are //led with 
foundation, even if no excluder is used. 


—_———+ 2» —____ 


Cellar-Wintering--Shaken Swarms—Extracting--Amount 
of Stores for Winter—Large Yields—Catnip or 
Sweet Clover. 


1. I have 40 colonies of bees in thecellar, and the most 
of them have plenty of honey now. The cellar is under a 
part of the house where there is no fire. It is rather damp, 
water standing in it every time it rains much, in the fall or 
summer, but dry when it is frozen up. Now the point is, 
how cold will I have to keepit? It has been about 35 or 36 
degrees since I put the bees in. My idea is that it would be 
better to have it 38 or 39 degrees, as itis adamp cellar and 
liable to mold the combs. What do you think about it ? 
2. [don’t want my bees'to swarm naturally next summer. 
Suppose I take two brood-combs, about May 25 or the first 
»f June, from each colony, with what bees that will stay on 
them, and put them in an empty hive, then take 6 more 
brood-combs from each colony, shake all the bees off of 
them and put them in with the new queen. Don’t you think 
that would be all right for ashaken swarm? By that time 
the old colony would have 4 combs left in a 10-frame hive. 
3. How many stories do you think a colony of bees 
ught to have to extract from ? I extracted from the brood- 
‘ombs last summer, just having the lower story, and got 80 


pounds of white honey. Could I have gotten more if I had 
on One or two more sets of combs ? 

4. I have acclony of bees with a super of sections on, 
partly filled with honey, and the bees are all up in there. 
Will the bees go down in the lower story when they eat the 
honey, or will they stay upthere and die ? 

5. A bee-keeper here told me that a colony of bees ate 
15 pounds of honey in October, 10 pounds in November, but 
5 or 6 pounds would last them until the middle of March. 
How much does a good colony of bees require each month, 
from the first of November until the first of May ? 

6. Do you think it possible to get from 250 to 300 pounds 
of honey from one colony of bees, in one season? It looks 
rather big to me. 

7. Which do you think is the better to sow around in by- 
places for bees, catnip or sweet clover ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. I think there would be less mold, and the 
bees would do better, if you have it warmer, say about 45 
degrees. 

2. The great trouble with the plan is that you could not 
have queens of the best character by letting such nuclei do 
all the work of queen-rearing. Until the young queens are 
nearly ready to emerge from their cells, it is better to have 
the cells surrounded by a strong force of bees. 


3. With 10-frame hives, one upper story might do if you 
extract often enough. If you do not extract till the 
honey harvest is over, then enough stories should from 
time to time be added so that there would never be any lack 
of room for storing. From this you will see that the num- 
ber of stories depends much upon the strength of the colony 
and the goodness of the season, One story might be enough, 
and five might be needed. It is quite possible you might 
have had more honey with more room. If there were no 
objection against extracting from the brood-combs, a suffi- 
cient one would be that there is danger of throwing larve, 
and of spoiling the honey by throwing out the pap of the 
young bees. 

4. That depends. If it should be warm enough, they 
will move down, providing, of course, that there is honey 
below. If too cold they will die on the empty sections. You 
could help matters by moving the hive into a warm room 
(better at night) and giving them time to make the change, 
of course fastening tiie bees in the hive with wire-cloth. 


5. There is such a variation as to make it impossible to 
give an exact answer. The practical point is to know what 
will be safe. While one colony might use only 10 pounds 
of honey from the first of November till the first of May, 
another may use three times as much. It will do no hurt to 
let the first have 30 pounds, but it would do a lot of hurt to 
give the second only 10 pounds; so the wise plan is to give 
too much rather than too little. 

6. Oh, yes, there have been greater yields than that. 

7. Sweet clover, if the ground is to be trodden down 
much ; I don’t know which, if the ground is protected. 


Will the Bees Winter Well? 





The year just closing has been the poorest for bees and 
honey of any year in the past 30, tomy knowledge. My 
bees built up strong and were put in their winter ‘‘ over- 
coats”’ in good shape, and left on the summer stands. I 
say in good shape, but others may differ from me in regard 
to ventilation, which is only at the entrance, narrowed down 
to 7 inches long by % inch wide, and 2 inches of sawdust on 
all sides and top. Havel done right to have the bees win- 
ter well? Or should I have gone around and cracked the 
tops all loose and put something under them to give upward 
ventilation? I know this has been advised by many old 
heads, but is this correct? I have my doubts, and think 
the bees know best, else they would not be so s/icky in warm 
weather when they will persist in sticking up every crack 
and crevice, no difference how warm the weather. And the 
closer the top of the hive is s/uck up, the warmer it will be, 
and the more honey you will get. So? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—So far as possible the covers of my hives are 
all left glued tight. But, then, my bees are wintered in the 
cellar. If they were wintered outside, I should want some- 
thing else than a single board over them—either under or 
over the board—something to keep them warm. The bees 
are warmer with all glued tight, solong as all keeps dry. 
But if a lot of moisture from the bees should settle and 
freeze on the cover, and should then thaw again and come 
dripping down on the bees, they might be worse off than if 





the moisture had been allowed to escape. 
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On all cash orders received before April 1, 1903, we allow a dis- 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


count of 2 percent. 


To parties sending us au order for Supplies amounting to $10.00 or more, at regular prices, 
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American Bee Journal (weekly) 70c. 


yw rates on Journals: — i Cul 
List of Agencies mailed on application. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture (semi-monthly) 50c; 
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Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail and Wholesale. 





This foundation is made by a process that 
produces the superior of any It is the clean- 
est and purest. It has the brightest color and 
sweetest odor. It is the most transparent, be- 
cause it has the thinnest base Itis tough, 
and clear as crystal, and gives more sheets to 
the pound than any other make. 


Working wax into Foundation 
for Cash aSpecialty. Beeswax 
always wanted at highest price. 

Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 
with prices and samples, FREE on applica- 


tion. 
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The Cyphers 


g Incubator 


is the one incubator which differs from 
all others. It is the only machine of 
this kind which is made on the renowned 
Cyphers Plan, which embodies the great- 
est discovery of modern times in the field of successful incu- 
bation by artificial means. To knowjust how much bet- 
ter they are than any others you should get a copy 
of our new 1903 Book, **How te Make Money With 
Poultry and Incubators,”’ It devotes much space to 
this subject and has chapters on the different profitable 

ranches of poultry keeping, duck growing, broiler raising, 
egg farming, winter production of winter chickens and roast- 
ers, etc., all by the best experts inthis country. Photographic 
views, of largest poultry plants from all over the United 
States, England, Germany, Holland, New Zealand and 
other foreign countries. Send 10c for book No. 50to pay 
postage (496 page book, 8x11 inches, is free.) Circulars free. 


Cyphers Incubator Company, 
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take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
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DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 


GREAT CROPS OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


And How to Grow Them. 

The best book on strawberry growing ever 
written. It tells how to grow the biggest 
erops of big berries ever produced. The book 
is a treatise on Plant Physiology, and ex- 
plains how to make plants bear Big Berries 
and Lots ofThem. The only thorough- 
bred scientifically-grown Strawberry 
Plants to be had for spring planting. One 
of them is worth a dozen common scrub 
plants. They grow BIG RED BERRIES, 
The book is sent free to all readers of the 
American Bee Journal. Send your address to 


R. M. KELLOGG, Three Rivers, Mich, 
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IT 1S A FACT 


That our line of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies are 
some of the best goodsin the world, and that 
our system of dealing with our trade is not ex- 
celled by anybody. Plenty of testimony from 
satisfied customers proves these things. Write 
and get our suggestions, our catalog and our 
discounts for winter-time orders—ALL FREE. 

The Largest Stock of Bee Keepers’ Supplies 
in Indiana. Cc. M. SCOTT & CO., 

1004 E. Washington St., INDIaNAPOLIS, IND. 
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‘‘What Happened to Ted”’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 

This is a true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x6%4 inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East On10 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Finest lumber and workmanship. 
more, but we sell at same price as regular. 


- Muth’s Special the Best 


Cover and Bottom-Board 


Warp-Proof. 


Cost us 


SEND FOR CATALOG, AND SEE OuR SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 
HONEY AND BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Front & Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


i i i i i hh 
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28 cents Cash x 
paid for Beeswax. i 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
28 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The «‘Charge’’ of Dr. Gallup. 


Just see the Dr. Gallup 

On a wild and ruthless charge, 
To wreck the reputation 

Of the queen- breeders at large. 


All methods give us worthless queens, 
Excepting his alone, 

And this the Doctor hurls at us 
ln no uncertain tone. 


But in a sortie up H. Alley— 
Which proved to be not blind— 

He found it hot on either side, 
And hotter still behind ; 


And ere he reazhed the end of it 
He ran against a Root 

Which ‘** shook ”’ him up in Ernest, 
And barred his way, to boot. 


And after all the Doctor’s said, 
And all the Doctor’s done, 

I doubt if from his favorite plan 
One queen-breeder he has won. 


From their years of wide experience 
His charges seem so brittle, 

That to change the course of queen-breeding 
He surely will Doolittle. 


And he must think he’s bullet-proof, 
Or else he is a ‘* Shriner,”’ 

To face the great guns of the craft, 
Including Brother Greiner. 


Volusia Co., Fla., Dec. 15, 1902. 





Ginseng Growing and Bee-Keeping, 


In reply to F. Durant’s question on page 
812, I would say, as a rule, it takes ginseng 
seed 18 months to germinate and grow, and 
when the plant is 5 years olditis at its best 
stage to dig for market. 

I generally stratify the seed for 12 months, 
and then plant. I get best results in this way. 
{ have been cultivating ginseng for some 
years. Itis easy tocultivate, and goes well 
with bee-keeping. It takes some time to get 
started in business, but after once started, by 
planting the seed every year you can have a 
nice bed of roots to harvest every year, and at 
present prices it is quite profitable. 

V. G. M. SHAFFER. 

Berkeley Co., W. Va., Dec. 18. 





Little Queens—Robber-Bees. 


I hatched out seven queens froma mother 
direct from the Island of Cyprus. One queen 
was so small but for her form she could 
scarcely be distinguished from the workers. 
I removed a black queen from a hive and in- 
troduced her. In two weeks she was as large 
and fine a queen as you would wish to see, 
and a splendid layer. 

For prevention of trouble from robber-bees 
I always use cheese-cloth (cheapest grade). 
I cut the pieces so as to fit tight over the 
front of the hive, and draw it back and tack 
on the sides. It gives plenty of ventilation 
i use iton hot-beds and cold frames. It is 
cheap, and with care will last many seasons. 

O. M. BLANTON. 

Washington Co., Miss. 





A Poor Year for Honey. 


I am well pleased with the *‘ Old Reliable ”’ 
for the year that I have taken it, and think it 
a very good investment. While the past year 
has been a poor one for honey, I have learned 
some new things. 

I have 39 colenies on the summer stands, 
some in good shape and some in poor shape. 
The bees gathered honey here only the first 
and second weeks in July to amount to any 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free.W.Chester,Pa 
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ROUND 
| INCUBATOR 


R. C. BRauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got 493 chicks 


=u 


| from 0S eggs. He followed directions, 
chine did the work, because it was built on right 
principles and by good workmen. The IOWA 
Pas fiber-board case, does not shrink, swell, warp 
orecrack. Regulation and ventilation perfect. 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
peter Everything about incubation free. 


OWA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 198, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ORICINAL. 


We were weaving Page Coiled Wire Fence many 
-ars before any other fence company, now in ex- 
ste nee, was in business. We are weaving it yet. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Shi in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is thes breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. GHIGAGO. ILL. 


pence CESGLAE ER 
FREF sow eens 
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TITUS NURSERY NeMAHANes 
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Great Poultry Book Free!—On an- 
other page of this issue of our paper will be 
found a new season’s advertisement of the 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. We 
wish to point out to those cf our readers who 
have seen their annual books and catalogs in 
the past, that the New Year Book for 1903, en- 
titled ** How to Make Money with Poultry 
and Incubators,’’ now being sent out, is in 
every way superior to its predecessors. Every- 
thing is made so plain that it can be under- 
stood by all. Those of our readers who have 
never seen a ‘‘Cyphers’’ Annual Guide, and 
are interested in the latest developments in 
incubators, brooders, poultry food and appli- 
ances, should write at once to the Cyphers In- 
cubator Company’s nearest office, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., or New 
York City, N. Y.. and they will send a copy 
free, postage paid (during next 30 days only) 
providing you mention the American Bee 
Journal, 


Vatnip Seed Free! 


We have a small supply of fresh, 
ama CaTNip SEED on hand, and will 
mail free, two ounces of it, to any 
present paid-in-advance subscriber of 
the American Bee Journal for sending 
us One New Subscriber for one year 
with $1.00. 

Two ounces of this seed will give 
you a good start of one of the best 
honey-producing plants known. We 
will also send to the new subscriber 
on this offer the rest of this year’s 
Journals free. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, - CHICAGO,ILL. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





thing, but the prospects are good for a good 

crop of honey next season, if the winter is not 

bad on white clover. The nt are well 

covered with it. . A. PALMER. 
Henry Co., Ohio, Dec. 24. 





A Poor Honey-Year. 


We had a poor year here, although the fall 
was beautiful. No cold weather until to-day. 
The few bee-men I know say the nights were 
too cool and dews too heavy for bees to gather 
much honey. Those who had combs already 
built, and extracted what was brought in, got 
a moderate amount. I tried for comb honey, 
and had no combs built, so got very little. 

LEMASTER. 


Spartanburg Co., 8. C., Dec. 26. 





Osmosis and Atavism. 


I wish you would get some of your con- 
tributors to write an article on Osmosis, and 
so shut off reference to the *‘ umbilical cord ”’ 
in bees. It is a very interesting study, and I 
should enjoy seeing it followed. 

I note Cheshire declines to consider the 
legs which appear for so short a time on the 
larva as referable to atavism. Can you tell 
me what theory is accepted? (See Cheshire, 
Vol. 1, page 240.) 

By the way, l have avery simple plan for 
amateur introduction of queens which I have 
found useful. Shall I send you a sketch ? 

GEorRGE W. ADAMs. 
Dec. 26. 


[Perhaps Prof. Cook will help out on the 
subjects suggested. 

Yes, we will be glad to publish your method 
of introducing queens.—EDITOR. | 


Essex Co., Mass., 





A Surprising Season—Feeding Bees. 


Last season was one of surprises all through. 
It began with a fair promise of another 
drouth equal to the previous year, or, even 
worse; but May 3 we were surprised with the 
heaviest rain that had visited us for about two 
years, and the rains kept right on surprising 
us once or twice a week all through the sea- 
son. September 13, Jack Frost surprised 
about 60 percent of the corn before it was 
ready for it, and killed what honey-producing 
flowers remained, cutting off as nice a flow of 
honey as I ever knew at any time of the year. 

I started the season with 21 colonies, very 
light in stores; I fed them right along until 
well into June, when they were able to care 
for themselves. The first two weeks of July 
they stered about 200 pounds of white clover, 
partly basswood, in the sections, and did con- 
siderable swarming. Then the honey-flow 
stopped—I supposed for good, on account of 
the wet weather, but from August 21 to Sep- 
tember 10 the bees surprised me by storing a 
good 1000 pounds of honey in the sections, 
besides all of them laid in plenty of stores in 
the brood-chamber for winter. My ‘round 
up”’’ for the season is 1200 pounds of honey, 
and an increase to 32 colonies, all strong in 
bees, and heavy with winter stores. 

I lay the strength of the colonies to the 
feeding in the first part of the season, which [ 
did in this way: 

I secured a lot of empty fruit-cans, from 
half a pint to a quart capacity each; filled 
them with granulated-sugar syrup, placed a 
thick cloth over the top, and a small piece of 
board over that, then turned the whole bot- 
tom up on boards laid over barrels on the 
opposite side of my shop from the apiary, so 
the bees could fly over or around the shop to 
get atthe feed. There being no other bees 
kept nearer than two miles as the bee flies, 
I had no trouble with neighbors’ bees, and, I 
will add, not a single case of robbing, as I 
have had when trying to feed inside the hives; 
and not a colony injured by wax-worms this 
season. 

While this method of feeding is not “ ac- 
cording to the books,’’ it has proven very suc- 
cessful, and perfectly satisfactory with me. I 
made the syrup quite thin, so the bees could 
suck it out through acloth. Of course, I re- 
moved the cans on days when the weather 
was not suitable for the bees to fly. 

Besides looking after my bees, I have made 


tthe useful and reliabl-. Catalog free 
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GREAT POULTRY BOOK 


My 1005 ce 1903 catalogue. Elegant in illustration, full 
= practen hints, describes 56 breeds of prize 
winners. Low prices for birds and eggs. Book 
postpaid, 10 cents. SEIDER for 1903 on cover. 
B, H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


Please mention Bee J wee when writing 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


ON’T PAY MONEY 


for an incubator you 
have not tried, when 
you can get the best, 
the Royal Incubator, on 
30days free trial. Itisentire- 
ly automatic and certain in 
results. Try ome. Catalogue free. 
ROYAL INCUBATOR C€0., 
Dept. 78 Des Moines, lowa, 
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SHEEP MONEY :5, 2200 diane Y 


it == work forus. We wi 
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DRAPER co., Chicago, Ills. 


A COOL MILLION 


of Snowy Wisconsin Sections, and 10,000 Bee- 
Hives, ready for prompt shipment. Send for 
catalog—it’s free. 

3Atf R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., Scheboygan, Wis. 


1G MONEY IN POULTRY 


For the N Next 30 Days Only, 
we will mail our fine valuable Paaitry 
Book FREE, Tells you all about poultry, 
how to make big money with pou'try and 
eggs; contains colored plate of fowls in 
their natural colors. Send I (c for mailing and postage. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., Box 94, FREEPORT, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





















Prevent Honey Candving 


Sent free to all. 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


51Atf 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


& TheSure Hatch’s Latest 


An automatic, direct acting 
=a regulator that surpasses any 
other improvement ever made 
in incubators. Send for new illus 
trated catalog and free trial offer 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio. 


Please 1 mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are receiv If you have 
this “*Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


“““F* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144& 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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There was more money made by Farmers 
and Gardeners in 1902 

thanin any previous year in the history of the United States. 1903 

will equal if not excelit. Good seed is scarce—buy early. 


Johnson & Stokes’ Garden and Farm Manual 













or 1903 illustrates by photographs and describes some of the greatest Money Bringers ever 
offered. Shall we send you a copy? Itisfree. Sparks’ Earliana Tomato has no competition 
in the extra early cl enormously productive of large, fine, 
smooth, solid fruit. Has made more hard cash for our custom- 
ers than anything ever before introduced by any seedsman. 


Pkt. 20c. oz. $1.00, ‘ur Manualis illustrated by direct 
photographs and is free. Shall we send you a copy? 


Johnson & Stokes, 217-219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. - 
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eiakae FOR THE BEST...... 


HIVES, SHOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION 


AND ALL... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


address, LUMA FLY MEG. CoO. 


Higginusville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 


Mo. Omaha, Neb. East St. Louis, 11). 


2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 





SWEET CLOVER | 2277 ctistenm=n Novas 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. The Adam 


alone is ball bearing, it cleans itself, 

We have made arrangements so that we can it cannot become clogged or choked, 

furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight eng foe po! pee * the = 

$ ‘ or, ou WwW wan 9) know 0 le 

— at the following prices, cash with Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 
as oO. ¢ 


si 10% 25m som before you buy. Sent Free. 















Prices subject to market changes. 


Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Sweet Clover (white).....$ 75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 | W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Ills. 

Sweet Clover ( poe. 90 1.70 4.00 7.50 Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
Alsike Clover ............ 1.00 L80 4.25 8.00 | 

White Clover ............ 120 2.30 5.50 10.50 | 

Alfalfa Clover ........... .80 140 3.25 6.00 | 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
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wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. | 

144 & 146 Erie Street, - | CHICAGO,ILI. | 
| 

| 





10 cents for full line of samples and particulars 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Headquarters Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 

Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 
You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. 


Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan (¢ Jueens ; 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. A | 4 O H 1O 
s 


lease mention Bee Journal when writing 


Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
Lang- 


Send for same. 
for pri- 
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it my business to chase up the hens, about 12: 
of them, and have gathered and sold eggs t 


the amount of $83.76, besides what were used 


jp the family, and raised chickens. 

I was greatly shocked and pained to learn 
of the tragic death of Dr. A. B. Mason. Of 
course, I knew him only in bee-literature, and 
as a lover of bees, and respected him as such, 
as I am inclined to feel toward all men—and 
women, too—engaged in that business. 

A. F. Foore. 

Mitchell Co., Iowa, Dec. 15. 





Growing Ginseng. 


In reply to F. Durant, on page 812, I will 
say: It takes ginseng seed 18 months to ger- 
minate. For instance, seeds gathered and 
planted in the autumn of 1902 will not come 
up until the spring of 1904. The roots will 
reach their best size in six years from seed, 
when they should be taken up and dried. 
Young plants begin to bear seed when two 
yes ars old. C. W. BrapIsH. 

Lewis Co., N. Y., Dec. 23. 





Lost in Winter and Spring. 


There was a general loss of bees last winter 
and spring, with nearly every one that had 
bees. I lostall my colonies but one, and it 
was very weak; I got nosurplus honey from it 
until in the fall. Nearly all others were in the 
same way. Cold winter and late spring were 
the cause of loss and failure; the bees are in 
better shape for winter now than they were a 
year ago. We hope they will do better next 
year than they have for two years past. 

H. M. SHERFEY. 

Washington Co., Tenn., Dec. 29. 





A Report from Washington. 


I started last spring with 7 colonies, which 
were on the place I bought. I paid $2.00a 
colony. I took hold of them June 1, and to 
my surprise I found them in very poor condi- 
tion—they had apparently had very poor 
attention, combs built in every which way, 
and too late in the season to straighten them, 
so I concluded to let them alone until next 
spring, when I shall try to put them in proper 
shape. 

I have the black bee, or nearly so, but will 
improve the stock just assoon as Ican. I 
increased to 14 colonies, and, as near as I can 
tell, they are all in good condition, with 
plenty of stores to winter. Bees are wintered 
on the summer stands here, without any pro- 
tection, with only a little chaff on top to keep 
them dry. My bees have been flying almost 
every day up to this time. 

Judging from what my bees did the past 
summer, and from what I can learn of those 
that have kept bees here in the past, I would 
call this a fairly good bee-country. 

[Iwo of my colonies proved to be of no 
account, or at least did not store any surplus. 
So from 5 colonies, spring count, 1 received 
over 500 well-filled sections of nice, white 
honey, as nice as I had when keeping bees in 
Chicago. I can sell it right here in town at 
12'¢ cents a piece or section. 

Our principal honey-plants are alfalfa and 
sweet clover. Our honey season here is a 
trifle longer than in Chicago. We get our 
surplus from June 10 tothe middle of August. 

I shall try to increase from year to year, and 
if I find the business profitable I may devote 
all my time to bees in a few years. 

I certainly love to be around bees. It makes 
my heart glad to hear theirhum. I do wish 
you could be with me about the middle of 
April, when my 10-acre apple-crchard is in 
full bloom—everything white with blossoms: 
it is a sight to behold, and to hear the ** Hum 
of the beesin the apple-tree bloom,”’ a regular 
bee-paradise. 

Tenjoy the old American Bee Journal as 
much as ever, and would not like to be with- 
out it; if anything, I read it with greater in- 
terest since lam out here than I ever did be- 
fore. Wo. MILLER. 

Yakima Co,, Wash., Dee. 9. 


[Mr. Miller lived in Chicago until last 
spring, when he removedto Washington. He 
was one of our intimate neighbors, and was 
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ecessful with bees. In fact, we do not 

any one else who was such a successful 
ner as was Mr. Miller. We wish him 
his delightful family all kindsof good 
in their new and far-away home.—Ep. | 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 


ew York.—The annual meeting of the Os- 
ro County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 

lat Fulton, N. Y., Saturday, March 7, 1903. 

f. Frank Benton will be present and address 

meeting. An interesting program is being 
-pared, and all persons interested in bees are 
rdially invited to be present. 

MORTIMER STEVENS, Pres. 

CHAS. B. ALLEN, Sec. 
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-orfect in construction and 


on. Hatehes every fertile 
Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, II. 
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The White Mfe, Co. 


wants to sell you your Supplies. Send for 
their Catalog and Price-List of BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ SUPPLIES, free. Best goods for best 
Address, 


THE WHITE MFG. CO. 
3A4t BLOSSOM, Lamar Co., TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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E INVITE alli readers of the AMER- 

ICAN BEE JOURNAL who seek a col- 
lege for themselves or friends to inves- 
tigate 


MountUnionGollege 


9 

: 

. 

3 

8 

? Our motto in all departments is ““Max- 
69 imum efficiency at minimum cost.” 

69 = Our scholastic training is equal to the 
? best, our reputation first-class. All ex- 
nses for a year, aside from the cloth- 
4 ing and traveling, less than $200.00. Co- 
° education, brealth conditions, moral and 
4 religious influence, superior. 

‘ Send for catalog. 

ry] 


MOUNT UNION COLLEGE, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
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POULTRY PAYS 


when the hens lay. Keep them 
at laying. For hatching and brood- 
ing use the best reasonable priced 
We) Incubators and Brooders — built 
= upon honor, sold upon guarantee, 
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Be xd THE ORMAS ~ 
Free Catalog L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Indiana 
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Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Qusee-Citorinn 
Device is a fine thing for use is 
catching and clipping ueens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre 
mium for sending us ONE w 
subscriber to the Bee Journai fo: 
< - a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
Chicago. Til 
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I-Ib Keystone 


one Sar 


These are clear flint glass jars hold- 
ing just one pound, and the shape of 
a keystone. They are 7% inches high, 
and very pretty when filled with honey. 
The corks can be sunka trifle below 
the top, and then fillin with beeswax, 
sealingwax or paraffin. We can fur- 
nish them in single gross lots, with 
corks, f.o.b. Chicago, at $3.50; two 
gross, $3.25 per gross; or five or more 
gross,,at $3.00 a gross. These are the 
cheapest glass one-pound jars we know 
anything about. We have only a few 
gross of them left. So speak quick 
if you want them. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


144 & 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO,ILL. 





The lowa Round Incubator.—When 
the Iowa Round Incubator was first intro- 
duced there was considerable discussion con- 
cerning the radical departure it made in incu- 
bator construction. Incubators had been 
made square so long that people were in- 
clined to think that was the proper way to 
build them. Then the proprietors invented 
the catch-line, ‘‘No cold corners,’’ and at 
once thinking people began to understand the 
advantage of an incubator in which the tem- 
perature could be kept exactly at the same 
degree in all parts of the egg-chamber. 


While the principle was always right, and 
the Iowa has been a success from the very 
first, a constant effort has been made to im- 
prove the construction of them. The heating 
apparatus, the regulator, the ventilation were 
all perfected, but it was felt that the liability 
of wood to shrink, swell, warp, crack and 
split left something to be desired in the way 
of material from which to construct the case 





orte. 
Trunk Board Doesn't 
Split. Wood Splits Easily. 


or body of the machine. Metal would not do, 
for it expands and contracts under varying 
temperatures, and corrodes under all circum- 
stances. Finally ‘‘ trunk board,” a fiber board 
used for making trunks that cannot be 
smashed, was hit upon. This trunk board is 
capable of being bent so as to make ‘the case 
of the Iowa Round Incubator one solid piece 
except where the ends are joined together. 
Trunk board does not shrink, swell, warp or 
erack, and it cannot be split even with an ax. 
It is water and air proof and yet light and 
strong. No material ever invented is so ,per- 
fectly adapted to the use to which it is put as 
is trunk board for the Iowa Round Incubator. 

They have just published a little book tell- 
ing all about their incubators and brooders, 
which contains much valuable and interest- 
ing information. This book together with 
other printed matter, will be gladly sent to 
any of our readers who will ask them for it 
and mention this paper. All requests should 
be addressed to Iowa Incubator Co., Box 198, 
DesMoines, Iowa. 








$300,000,000.00 A YEAH 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co. ,Chicago,| Il. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 








Cuicaco, Jan 9.—The demand is not more 
than usual; hence stocks are sufficient, espe- 
cially as Cuba has now comb honey on this 
market. This is a new source of supply, and is 
a factor that must be reckoned with, as it obvi- 
ates the necessity of laying inastock during 
the summer and autumn todraw from in the 
winter and spring months. The best grades of 
white comb sell at 15@l6c per und, with 
travel-stained and light amber, 13@14c; darker 
grades, 10@12. Extracted, 7@8c for white, and 
6@7c tor ambers. Beeswax steady at-30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


AvBany, N. Y., Jan, 7.—Honey demand and 
receipts light. We quote white comb, 15 cents; 
mixed, 14c; buckwheat, 13@l4c. Extracted, 
white, 7@7%c; dark and buckwheat, 7@7%c. 
More demand for buckwheat than any other 
here. H. R. Wriexrt. 


Boston, Oct. 20.—Our honey market remains 
firm, with good demand and fair stocks on 
hand. Honey is not coming forward as fast as 
usual, and the tendency of prices is steady. We 
quote our market as follows: Fancy white 1- 
und sections in cartons, l6c; No. 1, 15c; No. 
very light supply, 14c; glass-front sections 
generally one cent less than this. Extracted, 
light amber, 8c; amber, 7c. 
Biaxg, Scott & Leg. 


Kansas City, Dec. 20.—Market steady at quo- 
tations. We quote fancy white comb, per case, 
24 sections, $350; No. 1 at $3.40; No.2 white 
aud amber, $325. Extracted, white, per pound, 
71@7%c; amber, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 27@30c. 

Cc, C. CLemMons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 7—The demand for all kinds 
of honey has fallen off considerably in the last 
few weeks, owing to the many other sweets of- 
fered at this season of the year. Lower prices 
are no inducement to increase the consumption, 
as the demand is not there, and will nct un- 
til about the end of the month; consequently it 
is folly to offer at lower prices. We quote am- 
ber extracted in barrels at 54@6c; white clo- 
ver and basswood, 8@%<¢c. Fancy white comb 
honey, 16@17c; lower grades hard to sell at any 
price. Beeswax firm at 29@30c, ° 
THe FRED W. Mots Co. 


New Yor«, Dec. 23.—The market on comb 
honey is dull and inactive. While the supply 
is not large the demand has fallen off toa large 
extent and prices show a weakening tendency. 
We quote fancy white at 15c; No. 1,14c; No. 2, 
13c; and buckwheat at from 19@12c. Extracted 
is in fairly good demand; white. 7c; light am- 
ber, 6%@ic; dark, 54@6c. BeeSwax firm at 
from 28@29c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 3.—The comb honey mar- 
ket is a little quiet, almost everybody being 
filled up. Asthere is hardly any new supply 
in, thereis no change in prices, viz.: Fancy 
water-white, l6c; off grades less. The market 
for extracted white clover shows a slight ad- 
vance. Fancy water-white brings 8%@%; al- 
falfa water-white, 64%@7%c; amber, in barrels, 
54%@5%c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 


C. H. W. Weeer. 


San FRAnNcisc9, Dec. 17.—White comb honey, 
114%@12%c; light amber, 10@llc; dark, 5@6c. 
Extracted, white, 6@6%c; light amber, 5@5\%c; 
amber, 4@4%c. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
2%6@27%c; strictly fancy light, 29@30c. 

The bulk of California produced honey is sold 
for Eastern shipment in carload lots from pro- 
ducing points at bottom price. Small lots of 
choice honey that can be used in local trade 
bring more. Quotations here given are current 
oe to producer, f.o.b. shipping point, on 

{astern basis for extracted and California basis 
delivery point subject to agreement for comb. 





WANTED fricrsvonaka’ 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. UTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, CrincrnnatTI, OnI0. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Hives, Sections, Foundation, 


etc. We can save you money. Send list of goods 
wanted and let us quote you prices. ROOT’S 
GOODS ONLY. Send for Catalog. 

M. H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE-KEEPERS, ‘ ’ . ) 
2st Nadants Foundation 3%" 


Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 

We guarantee Satisfaction. Siays an anrtee 43% BEAUTY, 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Frames, Extractors, 
Why does it sell so well? aetlen ni ae Ueceie es ae 


Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 
S onteieeenneeenee 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 
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ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

a3 Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. F. Hrx1x, Editor.) 

cr W.M. Gerrisn, E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save 
freight. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies kivds':.... °C5¢ 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 

















Picase meuwon bee vuuru4a: WHeEO WTILiDe 
INGHAM’S PATENT 


25 years the best. 
Send for Cirer lar. mo ers 


aet T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
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Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
. The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 















BEESWAX WANTED DADANT & SON, 
at all times. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill 
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Tip-Top Glass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
herewith represents the 
best one-pound jar for 
honey that we know of. 
It is made of the clear- 
est flint glass, and when 
filled with honey, anda 
neat label attached, it 
makes as handsome a 
package as can be im- 
agined. Its glass top 
sets on a flat rubber 





We Beg to Announce the 


1903 Edition of the “ABC of Bee-Culture.” 


85th Thousand. 

















ring, and is held in == 

place by a flat steel 

spring across the top as This is a book of over 500 pages, like some of the previous editions, has been brought 

shown in the picture. It | clear up to the times. Even brushed and ‘‘shooked ’’ swarms are mentioned and described 

is practically air-tight, under the head of ‘‘ Swarming.’’ The latest methods of bottling honey are given under the 

thus permitting no leak, head of *‘ Extracted Honey.”’ A new list of honey-plants, especially those found in the South 
which is an important thing with honey- and far West, particularly those that are big yielders of honey, have been incorporated, and 
sellers. many new engravings have been inserted here and there. 


We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, 
at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 
$4.7" a gross; five or more gross $4.50 per 
gros 

If. utry them once you will likely use no 


If there is any particular feature in which this edition is different from all others, it is in 
the fact that it is written to conform to nearly every locality in the United States. When the 
book was put out,in 1878, the instructions were intended more particularly for those who lived 
in the North Central States. But the several trips of the reviewer over various portions of the 
- : United States from time to time have led to some modifications here and there—particularly de- 
other tind of top or sealing arrangement for tails of management. The subject of Swarming, for instance, has been pene =A ps fit on. 
honey ars. ditions as they exist in Texas, California, and the far West, as well as the Eastern and Central 

“™ SEORGE W. YORK & CO. States of the North. Several new articles have been inserted. Among them is one on Locality. 
44 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILI. | This chapter goes into detail showing how one State or Province differs from another: and how 
methods of management must be varied to fit special conditions. 





The subject of Wax-Presses has been thoroughly overhauled, 


sjaa — SUPPI | aH showing rendering and pressing in open air, in hot water, and in 
e steam. 


rs GO00Ds > ER, Se ; In the matter of Wintering, again special instructions are 
‘R09 = Ped ot given for the Southern and Western bee-keeper where wintering 





Fat Sg >. AAT ROOT'S PRICES. protection is not necessary, but where there is danger of starvation. 
. The biographical department has been largely revised, and 

thi used by bee-kKeepers. . nas gels § f 
poubuk = ™FFONEY JARS. "Fromet new subjects have been added to take in some of those bee-keepers 

service. Low Freight Rates. who have lately risen to prominence in the bee-keeping world. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. The picture gallery, while it has some of the old well-known 
views, has a number of new ones, particularly some in the West 

NS ge deo) te | and South. 

Si2 MASS. AVE. —— INDIANAPOLIS. IND, - As usual the book has been enlarged, and, altogether, we 





are putting out for 1903 an edition that is new from cover to cover, 
or is as nearly such as it could be if it were written during the lat- 
If you care to know of its ter part of 1902, word for word, paragraph for paragraph through- 
California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate out the entire book. The fact that it has been kept standing in 
y Bam ym sample copy of Cali- | type during all these years has made it possible to make changes 
4 Sec anywhere at any time when necessary. 

The Pacific Rural Press, Price, in cloth, by mail $1.20; or clubbed with Gleanings in 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural Bee-Culture one year, both post-paid, $1.75. 
goons of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam.- 


ple copy free. h A 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, Ihe A. I. Root Com pany, 
330 Market Street, . San Francisco, Car, P. B.~Tiile backs may bo alone Otter 3 MEDINA O 
7 oe 8s y a vy e@aier in 
Bee-K yers’ S ies.” HI . 

BOYS stirinonas |" sit — 

oys, 8, Old and young alikyw, 

mars money working for.us | (MB GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 14,5. Mezsie Street, 


L., 
ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructi da line of are headquarters for ROOT’S B e > SU 
‘wuplesto work with. DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago,lil, | their free Catalog. RSE ES Cree a OAD: Eee aes 

















